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enough, belong also to the Indian native character) are
not opposed in any such way as to counteract each
other. On the contrary, they are apt to foster and
inflame each other; because the old Indian justly
sees that.he has opposed to him an immense deal of
ignorant presumption which ought to be severely re-
pressed, while the democrat and the griffin instinct-
ively feel that they are oppressed by an amount of
tyrannical old-fogyism which would not be allowed to
exist in any other country. A great deal of harm
arises, also, from the scarcity of those little agreeable
details of life which make the time pass pleasantly in
this country. Here we trouble ourselves little about
our neighbours; but in India if a man is not friendly
with his neighbour, or even if he does not know him,
he is apt to begin hating him. The more acute
English travellers see a little of this state of matters ;
but everything is made as pleasant as possible to trav-
ellers in India with good introductions ; and it is ne-
cessary to reside for some time in the country in order
to see these defects, and to understand what an,abso-
lute nonentity a man is in himself, and how entirely
his importance, his accomplishments, his character,
his value, and his very raison d'etre, depend on the
appointment which he holds. I do not at all wonder
at that old sergeant in a very out-of-the-way place in
the jungle, who, on being asked what he did there,
answered, with some surprise, "Why, sir, I fills the
sitivation." In Anglo-India you not only fill the sit-
uation, it is the situation that fills you, and makes you
what you are, and without which you would immedi-
ately collapse.

These observations are necessary to explain the great
superiority of Simla society, when I knew it, over the
society to be found in nearly all other places in India.
That superiority would not be accounted for merely by